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WITHIN THE WEEK 


Events are moving too rapidly, 
and rumors circulating too pro- 
fusely to permit any rational sur- 
vey of the week’s developments. 

Speculation continues to center 
upon VE-Day. This may come 
thru enemy capitulation at any 
hour. But with the fall of Berlin 
the actual date is now largely an 
academic matter. Everyone knows, 
and has known for some time 
that, practically speaking, the Eu- 
ropean phase of the war is over, 
regardless of how much longer 
enemy resistance may hold out. 

From the standpoint of recon- 
version in U S, VE is not a Day, 
but a period or an era. It has been 
going on now for some wks and 
will be projected well into the 
summer and early fall. For some 
industries (aircraft is an example) 
VE has already come. Producers 
have rec’d cutback orders. 

It is not a military secret that 
war production for Europe is prac- 
tically at an end. As a matter of 
practical fact, some materiel pro- 
duced for Europe has already 
been diverted to Japanese theater. 
But of course our troops still in 
Europe, the unprecedented num- 
ber of war prisoners, and the 
peoples of the liberated countries 
will represent, collectively, a pro- 
digious strain upon our shipping 
facilities. The nature of the prob- 
lem changes, but its proportions 
are not reduced to the degree that 
popular opinion believes. 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


ITALY: During practically the 
entire 20-month compaign it has 
been Gen Clark’s destiny to main- 
tain something of a sideline sta- 
tus. His exploits were often 
dwarfed by more spectacular de- 
velopments elsewhere. However, 
as we have several times pointed 
out, he kept 25 enemy divisions 
pretty well occupied—a force that 
otherwise might have been em- 
ployed with disastrous conse- 
quences. Now his campaign comes 
to a brilliant conclusion with the 
Ist unconditional surrender of the 
European war, involving nearly 
a million German and _ Italian 
Fascist troops. In historical per- 
spective, his contribution will 
loom large. 


SAN FRANCISCO: The security 
conference is now in the organi- 
zational stage, with proceedings 
rather dull to gen’l public, but of 
great potential importance. Ad- 
mission of Argentina to the con- 
ference was, from our point of 
view, highlight of the wk. Our ap- 
parent championship of a regime 
branded by our own leaders as 
Fascist and pro-Axis puzzled and 
displeased many. However, it now 
appears that Argentina is to have 
no official post in the conference. 
Attitude of U S delegates is that 
she must prove herself a “good 
neighbor” before gaining anything 
more than bare admission to the 
conference. 


SHIFTING SANDS 

There is no point in evading 
truth that OPA rationing pro- 
gram—particularly in case of 
food—is breaking down rather 
badly. One difficulty is spotty 
distribution; fact that urban 
housewives often are unable to 
buy meats when they have 
points to pay for it. Another 
weak spot is that point values 
are now so high, average fam- 
ily cannot afford butter and 
meat. Result: butter producers 
report surpluses piling up. OPA 
offers new stratagems and ap- 
peals, but what’s needed is basic 
correction in distribution and 
evaluation. . . Talk in Washing- 
ton is that if Administration 
swings too far away from New 
Deal ideology, we may see new 
Labor party, with Wallace as 
spiritual head. Always a possi- 
bility, but it seems to us an un- 
likely course. CIO leaders are 
too realistic to upset present 
balance-of-power position. Ri- 
val labor factions aren’t likely 
to unite, and even collectively 
couldn’t win 


national 
election with- N 
out major 


party sup- 
port. 


NOT BE MENTALLY MAROONED 








“HE WHO NEVER QUOTES, IS NEVER QUOTED” 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


a The titles QUOTE and THE WEEKLY DIGEST are registered with U. S. Patent Office e 























“To stick to principle is the only 
safe guide in internat’l affairs.”— 
Sir Wm Beverince, in letter to the 
London Times. 


“ ” 


“The only good Germans, except 
me, are dead.”—Cpl Gene E GERMAN, 
of Vandalia, Ill, who chauffeurs for 
Col Jesse L GIsNneEy, 28th division’s 
chief of staff. 

“ ” 

“Let us make this floor the last 
battlefield.”"—-Brig Gen’l CarLos P 
Romu.Lo, resident Commissioner of 
the Philippines to the U S, in his 
opening speech at the San Fran- 
cisco conference. 


“e ” 


“It would be foolish to have. . . 
joy bells rung about the defeat of 
Germany without at the same time 
. .. making it perfectly clear that 
the war with Japan goes forward.”— 
Prime Minister WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
giving only lukewarm reception to 
proposed V-E Day celebrations. 

oe ” 

“They’re like steel springs. They 
snap back in a day or two.”—Maj 
Dwicut E Harken, chief surgeon at 
the 160th Gen’l Hospital in Eng- 
land, whose skill in extracting bul- 
lets and shrapnel fragments from 
the heart has. saved 13 “fatally 
wounded” soldiers. 


“e ” 


“American officers and enlisted 
men who have experienced captivity 
and detention by enemy are consid- 
ered to be eminently qualified for 
these duties.”,—Army’s Second Serv- 
ice Command announcement, stat- 
ing that liberated American soldiers 
will be assigned to operate prison- 
er-of-war camps in N Y, N J, and 
Del. 

ty ” 

“I believe I would have taken the 
job, even if it had not been for the 
money, because of my interest in 
baseball.”—Sen A B_ (“Happy”) 
CHANDLER, of Ky, just appointed 
high commissioner of baseball at 
Salary of $50,000 yrly, succeeding 
the late Judge KENNESAW M Lanpis. 
(In a subsequent statement Cuanp- 
LER Observed: “Pres TRUMAN is a 
great baseball fan, understands its 
problems, and I think he’s anxious 
for the game to continue.” He add- 
ed: “I commented to the Pres that 
we both had big shoes to fill.”) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 








“That’s a lucky name for a ship. 
She will be noble.”—Brooklyn Navy 
Yard worker, as the aircraft carrier 
Franklin D Roosevelt was launched. 


“ ” 


“Till Fed Women.”—Sign on bulle- 
tin board of Chicago’s Palmer 
House. (On closer inspection it 
proved an abbreviation for Illinois 
Federation of Women’s Clubs.) 


“ ” 


“If you don’t smoke, give these 
to Dick Haymes, with my compli- 
ments; if he doesn’t smoke, please 
return them to me.”—Note from fan, 
accompanying carton of cigarets 
sent to HELEN Forrest in Holly- 
wood, as quoted by JIMMIE FIDLER. 


“ ” 


“The U S delegation at San Fran- 
cisco has maneuvered itself into a 
position where for the moment it is 
regarded as the chief opponent of 
the Soviet Union. True statesman- 
ship would have prevented so dan- 
gerous a development.” — SUMNER 
WELLEs, former Undersec’y of State. 

(ti ” 

“It will be dignified to fit the no- 
bility of the Arabs.”—ArTIE SHaAw, 
bandmaster and composer, who is 
writing a nat’l anthem for Saudi 
Arabia, only one of the 46 United 
Nations which has none. (SHAW 
added that in keeping with geog- 
raphy, the anthem probably would 
be in a minor key.) 

“ ” 

“The politics personified by this 
man deserve the verdict of death but 
as to the execution of the verdict, I 
think he has reached an age where 
consideration of humanity should 
prevail.”—ANDRE MorNET, procureur 
gen’l] of the French high court, 
who is scheduled to prosecute Mar- 
shal Philippe Petain, 89-yr-old 
former Vichy Chief of State. 


“He dreams only when he sleeps 
—and he is not addicted to night- 
mares.”—Confidential news service, 
appraising Pres TRUMAN. 

“ ” 

“Americans will go anywhere but 
to the rear of a streetcar!”—Com- 
ment of a beribboned Marine on 
the San Francisco transportation 
crisis. 

«“ ” 

“We remember how in 1941 the 
Germans bombed Moscow. Here is 
the payoff.”—Russian correspond- 
ent, as Soviet planes bombed mili- 
tary dumps in the heart of Berlin, 
prior to its fall. 

fi ” 

“We disapprove of the San Fran- 
cisco conference’s plan, which con- 
sists of the great powers forcing all 
smaller powers to do their bidding.” 
—Toxio Rapio, quoting supervisors 
of a Japanese press association. 

“ ” 


“Whatever comes out of San 
Francisco, ultimately it is the com- 


—Mrs CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE, 
Congressional representative from 
Conn, speaking to N Y Teachers 
Guild. 

“e ” 

“Two wrongs don’t make a right. 
If we really want a lasting peace we 
must use humane methods, no mat- 
ter what anyone else does.”—Sgt 
Rosert Brax, who recently ret’d to 
this country after his liberation 
from a German prison camp. 

«“ ” 

“We believe in free speech here 
and in America and those who are 
heckling us tonight will be asked 
to leave unless they desist."—A E 
McCroskEy, an organizer of the 
Japanese Exclusion League, speak- 
ing at a mass meeting, as quoted in 
the Seattle Star. 


«“e ” 

“From the point of view of getting 
over our ideas, our trip brought very 
satisfactory results.,.—WiLsuR For- 
REST, Of N Y Herald-Tribune, chair- 
man of 3-man committee delegated 
by American Society of Newspaper 
Editors to talk with newspaper edi- 
tors and gov’t officials of other na- 


—_ 


mon man who makes the peace.”—'\ 


tions, seeking support for Sow oe 


tees of a free internat’l flow of 
news. 


— 
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“Your safe was too tuff. We'll be 

















sleeps back.”—Group of thieves, arriving in 
night - San Antonio, Tex, took time to pen 
rvice, a note to the mgr of a Denver hos- 
telry they had visited. 
‘e but 
Com- 
ne on 
tation 
“Pres Truman’s radio de- 
1 the livery is so rapid that, in 
ere is an effort to “slow him 
pond- down” his mentors have 
mili- resorted to the strategy of typing 
serlin, only a single sentence, or a very 
brief paragraph on a page, thus 
forcing a pause while the sheet is 
_—_— discarded.” — Washington  corre- 
spondent for the Chisago Sun. 
. con- ae 
~ aes “His (radio) manner was 
io so deliberate that it was 
un sometimes dull, and he 
F spoke so slowly it was 
sometimes exasperating. The 
San President tended to chant his care- 
com- fully enunciated phrases by syllables 
ce.”— —one, two, three, four.”—Time. 
IOUSE, 
from 
ee “Rant puz-na kaw-meet-sa.”— 
Paris edition of Stars and Stripes, 
right. which usually carries a one-line 
ee We French or German lesson, switched 
mnt. to Russian. The sentence: “Glad 
—Set to know you.” 
t’'d to oc oo” 
ration “I might be a Chinese, but I’m 
from Missouri and I have to be 
shown.”—Dr T V Soone, foreign 
hee minister and chairman of Chinese 
eo are delegation to the security confer- 
asked ence, asked in a press conference 
-A whether he thought any good lead- 
f the ers might arise in Japan and re- 
peak- claim the country for the good of 
ted in society. ys 
“Let Japan as well as Germany 
understand the meaning of these 
etting events. Unless they are determined 
t very upon suicide they must recognize 
For- the meaning of the increasingly 
chair- swifter moving power now ready for 
gated the capitulation or the destruction 
paper of the so-recently arrogant enemies 
r edi- of mankind.”—Pres Harry S Trv- 
Tr na- 


MAN, commenting on unconditional 


aran- ‘ surrender of German and Italian 
w oO forces in Italy. 








“They'll either quit, get a nervous 
breakdown, or learn to read rapid- 
ly."—Dr Norman Lewis, who has 
originated a new course for adults 
on How to Read Better and Faster. 

Ti ” 

‘Milk is terribly messy.”—JIm 
Crowser, of Philip, S Dak, who used 
half a dozen pails of milk to put out 
fire in his farm home, reported it 
as effective as water but more dif- 
ficult to clean. 

ct) ” 

“We might informally suggest he 
start walking.”—City Councilman 
Wm A Comstock, after it was an- 
nounced that Detroit’s Mayor JEr- 
FRIES was unable to obtain trans- 
portation to return from a Florida 
vacation. 

“e %” 

“Here’s a chance to hit your Ist 
sgt and kill two birds with one 
stone.”—Sgt CHas NEKILA announced 
to his company at Camp Fannin, 
Tex. He then threw a 50-cent piece 
at Sgt JEFF KEEBLER of New Orleans, 
announcing that the coin was for 
Red Cross. Red Cross got $60—the 
men got their money’s worth. 


“ ” 


“It docsn’t look like you.”—Gov 
EarRL SNELL, of Oregon, surveying 
portrait on Wyo highway maps be- 
ing passed out by Wyo’s Gov LESTER 
C Hunt to illustrate his talk on 
tourist travel at the Western Gov- 
ernors’ Conference. Hunt was forced 
to explain that the maps were cor- 
rect but politics had outdated the 
photo—it was that of his predeces- 
sor in office. 


“ ” 


“All inhuman actions and all bar- 
barous deeds committed in Ger- 
many’s name without resistance by 
the people should make every Ger- 
man’s face turn purple and fill us 
with a desire for penitence. I wish 
all my compatriots could be made to 
understand that we are all jointly 
responsible for the past.”—Count 
FELIX VON LUCKNER, famed sea 
raider of World War I, one of the 
few Germans of any class showing 
a disposition to accept some meas- 
ure of blame for Nazism and its 
crimes. (Von LUCKNER was popular 
in the U S and was once jailed in 
his native land for refusing to re- 
linquish his honorary California 
citizenship.) 


aaa 


“Sir, I am a deacon of the Bap- 
tist Church. I have never touched a 
drop of liquor, let alone sit on a case 
of it!”—Prospective juror in Okla- 
homa City Common Pleas Court, 
asked by the att’y if he had ever 
“sat on a liquor case.” 





“ ” 


“We were handicapped right from 
the start because we were unable to 
provide chicken croquettes and green 
peas for our luncheon meetings.”— 
—Lt DonaLtp L MULForRD, announc- 
ing opening of an Okinawa branch 
of the Rotary Club. 


“ee ” 


“He hopes there will be no cele- 
bration, but a nat’l understanding 
of the importance of the job which 
remains.”—JONATHAN DANIELS, White 
House press sec’y, dictating state- 
ment from Pres Truman to news- 
men, concerning V-E day celebra- 
tions. 

iii ” 

“Every screwball with thick lenses 
and a long haircut is setting up shop 
as an expert on the returning vet- 
eran.”—Stars & Stripes, Army news- 
paper, editorially criticizing spread 
of a “psychoneurosis fad” based on 
the mistaken belief that every re- 
turning veteran is maladjusted and 
in need of special training. 








AMERICA'S LARGEST PUBLISHER 
OF SPEECH MATERIAL 


QUOTE is issued weekly by Droke House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Maxwell Droke, 
Editor; Lucy Hittle, Associate Editor. Sub- 
scription: $5 per year in advance, in 
U. S. and Possessions. Two years, $8. 
Your own and a gift subscription, $8. 
Foreign, $7 per year. Entered as Second 
Class matter at the Post Office at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. QUOTE uses no original 
manuscripts; does not accept advertis- 
ing. Persons using material from QUOTE 
should credit original sources. Uniden- 
tified items may be credited to QUOTE. 
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COLUMNISTS 
COLUMN 


“One Man Alone.. .” 
LANE NORCOTT 
London Daily Mail 


It can now be revealed that the 
farther Allied troops go into Ger- 
many the clearer it becomes that 
the German people have always 
disliked the Nazi regime and hated 
war. On their own admission—and 
who can doubt it?—they are the 
most fervent peace-lovers on earth, 
and Hitler has never been anything 
but extremely abhorrent to them. 
Who, then is responsible for this 
unwanted war? It was a small, be- 
spectacled little kraut named Hans 
Puffler, of Bad-Muckinstein. 

In 1933 Hans Puffler, secretly and 
unknown to the German people, 
elected Hitler to office. He did this 
by disguising himself and running 
in and out of a polling booth 13,- 
400,000 times. It was Hans Puffer, 
alone, who shouted all those en- 
thusiastic “Sieg heils” whenever his 
beloved Fuhrer paused for breath. 
Every one of those brown-shirted 
sub-men who used to goose-step 
down the Unter den Linden was 
Hans Puffler. He did it entirely 
with the aid of mirrors. 

It was Hans Puffler who organized 
the concentration camps, who in- 
vented the Flying bomb and rocket, 
who committed countless atrocities 
singlehanded, who stole art treas- 
ures, who personally invaded Po- 
land and started the war. 

Do not let us blame the German 
people for the work of one man. 

Of 66,000,000 Germans it will soon 
be found that 65,999,999 were ab- 
solutely guiltless. 

Hans Puffler alone among a doc- 
ile, home-loving gentle people is the 
real war criminal, and in our opin- 
ion he should be slightly punished. 


ACTION—Lack 

In a small N Y fight club the 
fans were disgusted with the lack 
of action in the ring. The two bat- 
tlers did nothing but circle each 
other, with no _ punches being 
thrown. A forbidding silence 
mounted in the arena. Then— 

“Hit him now, yah bum,” a spec- 
tator called, “you got the wind wit’ 
yah!”—Bos ConsIDINE, Argosy. 


AGE—Youth 

After his 60th yr a man is more 
surprised to find himself right 
about something that he was at 20 
to find he was wrong about some- 
thing.—STRICKLAND GILLILAN, Your 
Life. 


CENSORSHIP 

A censor is a guy who can find 
three meanings in a joke when 
there are only two.—Judge. 


CHILD—Care 

Parents are often so busy with the 
physical rearing of children that 
they miss the glory of parenthood, 
just as the grandeur of the trees is 
lost when raking leaves.—MARCELENE 
Cox, Ladies Home Journal. 


CONFIDENCE 

A naval aviator on solitary patrol 
ran into 34 Jap planes. The last 
heard from him via radio were the 
words, “I’ve got 4 down already and 
30 more cornered.”—The Furrow. 


CO-OPERATION—Unobtrusive 

We have a musician friend who 
is a bass-clarinetist, a sensitive in- 
strument not often scored into or- 
chestra pieces. 

We saw our friend during inter- 
mission one evening. After inter- 
mission they were to play the 
Tchaikowsky 6th Symphony. The 
6th is not scored for bass-clarinet, 
but there are 4 notes in the lst 
movement written for bassoon. The 
bassoonist could not play these 
notes soft enough to suit the con- 
ductor, so the bass-clarinetist had 
to take over. “We'll listen for 
them,” we said with polite enthus- 
siasm. But he shook his shaggy 
head violently. If we heard them, 
he told us, he’d be playing too loud! 
So—for 4 notes, which if played 


_ 


correctly could not be heard by the 
audience, our friend had to travel 
from Boston to Chicago, from Bos- 
to New York, and to Philadelphia. 
—Book-of-the-Month Club News. 





DETERMINATION 

After Andrew Jackson’s death his 
old Negro, who had been at his side 
at all times, was asked if he thought 
the gen’l had gone to heaven. 

“I can’t say for sartin,” replied 
the aged black man, “but if he 
wanted to go dar, he’s dar!’”— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


DISCIPLINE—Lack 

It is easy, like the child, to be 
spoiled by too much indulgence; it 
is easy, like the bluebells, to be 
spoiled by ceaseless sunshine—D F 
BoreuaM, “A Spoiled Child,” Chris- 
tian Herald, 5-’45. 


EDUCATION 

The problem of American educa- 
tion is not to secure adequate fi- 
nancing. It is to set up a system 
of schools good enough to be worth 
financing —ALLAN V HEELy, head- 
master at Lawrenceville School. 


EMPLOYMENT—Postwar 

All over this broad land there are 
50 million of these new Americans— 
new customers—who (thru war in- 
dustry stimulation) are able for the 
Ist time to demand better homes, 
motor cars, FM radios, good schools, 
decent medical care, open roads, 
rural electrification—and jobs. 

That last is the real key to what 
America can be tomorrow. These 59 
million new customers will furnish 
the incentive for factories to keep 
rolling, and industry to boom. Why 
we won’t be able to build enough 
things to satisfy our own home 
markets if those 50 million have 
jobs.—F RaZIER Hunt, “50 Million New 
Customers,” Cosmopolitan, 5-’45. 


FREEDOM 

There are not 4 freedoms, nor 10 
freedoms, but only one freedom: 
the right of the individual to lead 
his own life in his own way, free 
of the threat of interference so 
long as he interferes with no other 
man’s freedom.—Gov ELLIs ARNALL, 


of Ga, defining “The American va@® 


of Life,” in Reader’s Scope, 6-’45. 


yey 
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FREEDOM—of Speech 


Probably this couldn’t have hap- 
pened in any other army in the 
world: Into the Stars & Stripes of- 
fice in Paris came a letter from two 
peeved privates: “We read where 
Col Jas S Luckett was awarded the 
DSC for ‘leading an ammunition 
train to the front in time to re- 
pulse a German counter-attack.’ 
What we’d like to know is what in 
hell the drivers got out of the deal 
—an extra lump of sugar in their 
coffee?” 


The missive duly appeared in the 
B-Bag col of the soldiers’ newspa- 
per. Ten days later, in the same 
col, appeared another letter, ad- 
dressed to the privates: “In answer 
to your letter, the truck driver got 
the Silver Star. . . I have not heard 
anything about the DSC myself.” It 
was signed by Col Jas S Luckett, 
Inf.—PetTer Lisacor, “The B-Bag— 
G I Safety Valve,” Argosy, 5-’45. 


GERMAN Y—Downfall 


Civilizations have crumbled be- 
fore. There was Greece with its 
glories, and Rome with its gran- 
deurs. But never before in the whole 
of human history had a high civ- 
ilization perished within the life- 
time of a child, destroying before 
it and taking down with it a large 
part of that great European civili- 
zation from which it drew its own 
strength, to which it has and could 
have given its own energy—if it 
had eschewed war. — Dorotuy 
THompson, “Obituary For Ger- 
many,” Ladies Home Jnl, 5-’45. 


GOSSIP 


So live that you wouldn’t be 
ashamed to sell the family parrot 
to the town gossip—Olive View 
Point. 


HISTORY 


History can wait to attain per- 
spective. History is in no hurry. It 
will have the last word.—Editorial 
Christian Century. 


“ ” 


A discouraged historian once said, 
“The only thing we learn from his- 
tory is that we do not learn from 
history.”—-P G Repmonp, “The South 
Beats Off the CIO,” Current His- 
tory, 4-’45. 


INTERNAT’L RELATIONS 

As for the Good Neighbor Policy, 
its epitaph was pronounced by a 
distinguished Mexican not long ago. 
“Oh,” he said, “that just means that 
the U S is the neighbor and we 
Latin Americans have to be good.”— 
KATHERINE RODELL, “Our Big Neigh- 
bor Policy,” Common Sense, 4-45. 


LANGUAGE—Foreign 
I never could understand how a 
person speaking only English 


thought it funny to hear broken 
English spoken by a foreigner who 
could speak 10 other languages, too. 
—GRACIE ALLEN, syndicated column. 


LAW—LAWYERS 

Returning on a visit to his birth- 
place, Clarence Darrow, the noted 
criminal lawyer, met a doctor 
friend. 

“If you had listened to me,” said 
the friend, “you, too, would be a 
doctor.” 

“Why what’s the matter with be- 
ing a lawyer?” 

“I don’t say that all lawyers are 
crooks,” said the doctor, “but even 
you will have to admit that your 
profession doesn’t exactly make 
angels of men.” 

“No,” replied Darrow, “you doc- 
tors have the better of us there.”— 
Capper’s Weekly. 


ORIGINS 

Handel’s Messiah was first given 
in England in the presence of King 
George I. During the singing of the 
Hallelujah chorus, his majesty, 
either greatly enjoying the music or 
perhaps wishing to change his posi- 
tion, stood up. At once the cour- 
tiers and the people followed suit. 
To this day concert audiences stand 
during the Hallelujah chorus.—Gro 
Marek, “Stop Me If You’ve Heard 


This One,” Good Housekeeping, 
5-45. 
PEACE 


Freedom from war is entirely too 
simple a definition of peace. 
Peace implies more than freedom 
from shooting. It means freedom 
from want and fear. It implies se- 
curity for body, mind and spirit.— 
I D Weeks, “What Shall We Teach 
About Peace?” School and Society, 
4-14-45. 














THRU A 
MEGAPHONE 





American Ass’n of Battery Mfgrs 
is warning motorists that unless 


they give constant attention to 
batteries, many vehicles will be 
forced out of service, since stock of 
replacement batteries is inadequate 
to meet increasing demands. At 
Same time they warn against bat- 
tery “dopes” now widely offered. 
Racketeers are offering flour, sand, 
epsom salts, or other powdered 
wares as panacea for battery trou- 
bles. Many dealers have been 
“taken in” and re-sell products in 
good faith. .. OPA is taking action 
against growing practice of selling 
low-grade gas at premium prices. 
Tests made in Atlanta region last 
wk indicated a third of gasoline of- 
fered as premium motor fuel was 
below Federal specifications. 


Variation of old chain-letter 
racket is the “Cheer Chain” built 
around wounded vets. Letter lists 6 
names of injured servicemen, to be 
addressed in care of some woman. 
Correspondent is asked to write a 
“friendly, cheerful note” to name at 
top of list, then cross that name 
off, add the name of a new wound- 
ed serviceman at bottom, make 10 
copies and send to friends. Racket 
element enters in request to “wrap 
your note around a couple of dollar 
bills.” There is, of course, no assur- 
ance money will ever reach intend- 
ed source. Post Office inspec'‘ors are 
trying to stamp out the scheme. 

Mark Hopkins hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, has removed beds from rooms 
of Syrian delegates to security con- 
ference. Syrians prefer to curl up 
in soft rugs. . . More than 1100 re- 
porters are covering conference— 
largest number ever assembled for 
a single event. 
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AUTOMOTIVE: New improved 
farm version of army jeep is now in 
advanced stage of development. 
Combines basic functions of trac- 
tor, light truck, mobile power unit 
and passenger conveyance. (Willys- 
Overland) 

Motor with 3 moving parts, built 
on turbine principle, was displayed 
in Montreal this wk by inventor 
Sam Baylin. Design dispenses with 


piston shafts, valves, cams, con- 
necting rods, many other parts. 
Moving elements are: combustion, 


driving and gate rotors. Weight, 70 
lbs. Inventor claims _ sufficient 
power to operate small car or 2- 
passenger helicopter. (United Press) 

HEATING-VENTILATING: New- 
designed heating equipment includes 
central furnace which pipes molten 
heat not only to heat-exchanger for 
heating radiator water, but to in- 
dependent summer air conditioner, 
service water boiler, cooking range, 
food refrigerator, and possibly small 
steam turbo-generator to power 
electric lights and appliances. (Bus- 
iness Wk) 

PHOTOGRAPHY: Military pho- 
toflash camera takes bird’s eye pic- 
tures at night from reconnaissance 
planes. Shoots earthward successive 
flashes brilliant as bolts of light- 
ning, several hundred times power- 
ful as news photographer’s flash 
bulb. Flash lasts only 1000th of 
second. (Gen’l Electric) 

oe ” 

SERVICE: Owners of coin-operat- 
ed machines lose millions of sales 
because prospective customer lacks 
proper change. New automatic coin- 
changer solves this problem; takes 
burden off attendants. First model 
will accept dimes, quarters, con- 
verting them into nickels; event- 
ually any denomination of coins— 
foreign or domestic—can be made 
to work in machine. (Vendo Co) 





PRAYER 

The essence of prayer is fellow- 
ship with God, and fellowship is 
not nor can be a one-sided affair. 
In friendship between man and 
man there is mutual communica- 
tion, each sometimes speaking and 
sometimes listening to the other. 
This free and frank interchange of 
thought is a necessary condition of 
friendship and something compar- 
able to it must belong to any gen- 
uine fellowship of man with God.— 
ERNEST FREMONT TITTLE, “When You 
Pray,” Christian Advocate, 4-19-’45. 


“ ” 


The sergeant on Bataan who told 
his colonel that there were “no 
atheists in foxholes” uttered a 
truth more profound than he prob- 
ably realized. At some crucial mo- 
ments, every man finds himself in 
a foxhole... 

Thos Edison, in his ceaseless ex- 
periments, worked always with the 
faith that the Supreme Intelligence 
of the universe held the solution 
of his problem. That was his form 
of prayer, and it was constant, for 
he was always faced by seemingly 
insuperable odds. He was always in 


a foxhole—FraNK JAMES FORMAN, 
“Prayer For Moderns,” Redbook, 
4-45. 

PREJUDICE 

Pressure should be brought on 
the Hays office. While they are 


censoring a girl wearing a sweater, 
they should be looking into whether 
an idea wears a white hood.—Nor- 
MAN Corwin, “A Microphone Is 
Color Blind,” Negro Digest, 5-’45. 


SPEECH—S peaking 

A noted lecturer curtly but effec- 
tively put into his place the gen- 
tleman who used 15 minutes to de- 
liver a needlessly long and frothy 
introduction. He simply said: “Now 
I know how a buckwheat cake feels 
when molasses is poured on it.”— 
Protestant Voice. 


TAXES 

One of America’s great industrial- 
ists heard his wife say she wanted 
a new mink coat. He cashed a 
check and stacked the bills into two 
piles. “This,” he told her, “is whai 
the coat will cost.” Then he turned 


= 


to a pile about ten times the size. 
“And this,” he said “is what I will 
have to earn in order to get enough 
money, after tax deductions, to 
buy the coat for you.” The lady 
saw the point, and is well content 
with last season’s coat.—LEONARD 
Lyons, syndicated column. 








Watch out for 
that left hand, Henry! 


A treasure hunt that would 
be a real help in winning the 
war is for the public to search 
for hidden Liberty Bonds which 
matured yrs ago and have never 
been presented for payment. 
These bonds are outstanding to 
the tune of $16,565,350. Rein- 
vested in War Bonds, such an 
am’t would make quite a dent in 
almost any community quota.— 
Suggestion of a contributor to 
Reader’s Scope. 











TRUTH—and War 


In time of war, emotions and 
wishes clog the processes of thought. 
People yearn for solace; they need 
to believe that all is well. War thus 
breeds false optimism. Hate makes 
myths and distorts history. Truth 
is a war casualty.—Lovuis FIscHer, 
“The Partitioning of Peace,” Com- 
mon Sense, 4-’45. 


WAR—Aftermath 


The curse of war lies not alone 
in what happens while it is on, but 
also in the way that it ends... If 
nations in conflict could assume the 
attitudes of the sports arena and 
the forum it would be less tragic— 
Errot T ELuiott, “The Tragedy of 
Victory,” The American Friend. 


WAR—Memorials 


In the memorials erected by a 
people to ics warriors can be read 
its attitude toward war.—KaTHERINE 
GLover, “Living War Memorials,” 
Survey Midmonthly, 4-’45. 


WORK 

Work is the truly indispensable 
vitamin.—DorotTHy CANFIELD FISHER, 
“Our Young Folks,” Gen’l Federa- 
tion Clubwoman, 4-’45. 
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The Murder of Our Fertile Fields 


When LovIs BRoMFIELD ret’d to America after 15 yrs in France he 
came instinctively to the Pleasant Valley section of Ohio, where he had 
been born and reared. What he had seen in Europe strengthened his con- 
viction that there can be no nat’l greatness which is not based on the land. 
Thus he bought, merged, and is restoring four farms partly destroyed by 
reckless, greedy agricultural practices. Pleasant Valley (Harper, $3) is es- 
sentially the story of that redemption. From it we take this brief, thought- 


provoking excerpt: 


Across the Valley stands the 
gaunt, empty, beautiful brick house 
of the Mason place, symbol of our 
wasted and dying land, our sick ag- 
riculture. There is not one citizen 
in the whole of the U S who is not 
affected by the Mason place, by the 
disaster it symbolizes in taxes, in 
higher living costs, in economic de- 
pression, in water supply, in floods 
and in thousands of ways because 
now, as since the beginning of time, 
soil and agriculture are the founda- 
tion of everything. 

The place is owned by a man who 
lives in a distant city. He keeps it 
for sentimental reasons. Last yr, 
seeing what we had done to restore 
farms like it, he offered us the place 
rent free. We came to the conclu- 
sion that it was not even worth 
fencing in order to pasture sheep. 
It is fit only for reforesting in pine 
trees. There is too little soil. 

There is nothing unusal about 
the Mason place. It is the history 
of millions of other farms in Amer- 
ica. The house was built in 1820 by 
Ezra Mason. When the trees were 
cleared there remained about 10 
inches of rich black loam. Each 
generation, farming greedily, has 
taken from that deposit. Much of 
it has washed away. 

With the 3rd generation there 
was less soil and less money. Two 
or three of the children went to the 
city. In the 4th generation there 
was still less soil and less money. 
And then the Masons moved away, 
left the place to tenants who 
farmed it greedily and carelessly. 
At last there came a day when no 
tenant wanted it; the fields were 
rented to neighbors who took ev- 
erything, put nothing back. And 
then came the final stage when the 
land was no longer worth plowing. 

A farm like the Mason place 
makes you do a lot of thinking. 
At one time it supported as many 
as 20 people. From it well-nour- 


ished, sturdy children went to 
school and to the Valley church. It 
produced and sold eggs, butter, 
milk, beef, pork, sheep, wool, chick- 
ens and grains. It deposited money 
in the banks and borrowed money 
on which it paid interest. It bought 
books, clothing, farm machinery, 
lightning rods, harness, carriages, 
organs. Each yr the money it spent 
in neighboring towns found its way 
into banks and circulated over the 
nation. Once the Mason place was 
a rich economic asset. 

Today it is a tragic liability. It 
buys nothing. It produces nothing. 
Its worn-out deserted fields con- 
tribute their share of runoff water 
te floods which every yr cost the 
nation millions of dollars’ damage. 

Before the war there was a mi- 
gratory population of about 8 mil- 
lion. Most of them came off farms 
like the Mason place. They worked 
an average of 3 or 4 mo’s, were on 
relief the rest of the yr. Temporar- 
ily absorbed by war industry, these 
migratory workers will be with us 
again. They are a result of the 
permanent illness of the land and 
of American agriculture itself. 

Below the level of the dispos- 
sessed migratory worker is another 
whole population, perhaps even 
worse off—tenants and share-crop- 
pers anchored to worn-out land 
who have not the money or energy 
to take to the road. They pay little 
or no taxes, produce little more 
than they themselves consume. 

More than half our population 
lives on farms and in small towns 
dependent upon agriculture. Not 
only is the land the source of much 
of our wealth, but the very base of 
cur economy. For 25 yrs our boasted 
high standard of living has been 
slipping downward toward the level 
of Continental Europe. There are 
many reasons, but the most serious 
is the sickness of our agriculture 
upon which is based all the rest. 

















GEMS FROM 


Courage 
Sir JAMES MATTHEW BarRRIE 


Barrie was born in Scotland 85 
yrs ago this wk (May 9, ’60). He 
had a delightful sense of fantasy 
and a great gift for depicting Scot- 
tish village life and rustic charac- 
ters. Tho he wrote many popular 
novels and plays, he will be longest 
remembered for his creation of the 
immortal Peter Pan. Sir James died 
in 1937. Our excerpt is from the 
Rectorial Address delivered at St 
Andrews University, 23 Mays ago. It 
was one of the very few public ad- 
dresses ever made by the inordi- 
nately shy author. 


I cannot provide you with a staff 
for your journey; but perhaps I can 
tell you a little about it, how to use 
it and lose it and find it again, and 
cling to it more than ever. You 
shall cut it—so it is ordained—ev- 
ery one of you for himself, and its 
name is courage. 

My own theme is Courage, as you 
should use it in the great fight 
that seems to me to be coming be- 
tween youth and their betters; by 
youth, meaning, of course, you, and 
by your betters, us. I want you to 
take up this position: That youth 
have for too long left exclusively 
in our hands the decisions in na- 
tional matters that are more vital 
to them than to us. Things about 
the next war, for instance, and why 
the last one ever had a beginning. 
. . . I want you to hold that the 
time has arrived for youth to de- 
mand a partnership, and to de- 
mand it courageously. 

You must excuse me if I talk a 
good deal about courage today. 
There is nothing else much worth 
speaking about to undergraduates 
or graduates or white haired men 
and women. It is the lovely virtue 
—the rib of Himself that God sent 
down to His children. . . 
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Surrounding the fabulous Penta- 
gon Bidg in Washington is a maze 
of highways. A bus loaded with 
War Dep’t employees was circling 
around and around the bldg in a 
vain attempt to find the road lead- 
ing to it. 

The driver kept getting farther 
and farther away. Finally he 
stopped the bus, flung open the 
door and said: “Folks, you better 
get out while we're still in sight of 
the place.”—This Wk. 


“ ” 


In Ft Lewis, Washington, a local 
librarian was stumped when a dif- 
fident young man asked for a book 
written by “that French author, 
Risque.”—Bennett Cerr, Sat Re- 
view of Literature. 





‘ ” 


A pastor, visiting a family in his 
parish, was being entertained by 
a little girl until her mother could 
put in an appearance. 

“I’m going to have to wash my 
apron,” the small miss volunteered. 
“Mama got it dirty. She grabbed it 
up just now to dust off the Bible.” 
—Louisville Courier-Jnl. 


OF THE WEEK 


Business is what, when you 
haven’t got any you go out of. 


ity ” 


In the lexicon of the advertis- 
ing fraternity, “lush” denotes 
anything softer than stone. 


“ ” 


A good line is the shortest 
distance between dates.—The 
Slipstream. 

“ ” 

In these times, lighting 3 cig- 
arettes on a match isn’t consid- 
ered unlucky—it’s unlikely. 


le 











GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 


I DIDN’T LAUGH AT THIS ONE 
KATHERINE CORNELL 


It isn’t a laughing story—not 
at least to anyone in the the- 
atrical profession. But it is one 
of my favorites: 

A small-time vaudeville cou- 
ple, playing a dismal little cir- 
cuit, were standing weary and 
cold at the curb. They had 
finished their last turn and 
were on their way to a cheerless 
room in a cheap, shoddy theat- 
rical hotel. In prospect was a 
miserable midnight meal, cooked 
over the flickering gas jet—a 4 
am call and a long day-coach 
journey to the next engagement. 

As they waited there for a 
street-car, a costly limousine 
turned the corner. The little 
thespians caught a glimpse of 
richly-attired people—furs, jew- 
els, opera hats. 

“Looks pretty 
sighed the actress. 

“Yeah,” asserted her partner, 
“Yeah; it looks wonderful. But, 
remember, they can’t act!” 


wonderful,” 








A couple of business men driving 
a car at the standard 35 mph, out 
on the edge of town saw a horse 
and buggy heading towards them. 
One said to the other in a thought- 
ful way, “Well, Harrison, you just 
can’t tell. He may be 20 yrs behind 
us—or 6 mo’s ahead.”—Judge. 

“ ” 

A grouchy father snarled at his 
daughter’s fiance, “Can you cook, 
sew, mend, nurse babies, do the 
washing, buy groceries and plan 
meals?” 

“No, sir,” the young man ad- 
mitted, “I can’t do those things. 
Why do you ask?” 

“Because,” the father informed 
him grimly, “my daughter can’t 
either.”"—The Woman. 


During a football game, a mbr 
of Pop Warner’s Carlisle Indians 
implored his captain to ask for a 
measurement. “No use,” said the 
Indian captain. “They take our 
land, shoot our buffalo. The white 
man ain’t going to give us 3 inches 
of ground today.”—Esquire. 

“ ” 

The password on Iwo for one day 
was “automobile” and the lads on 
sentry duty were understandably 
jumpy. One heard a noise and 
barked a demand for the password. 
He nearly fired on the prankish 
Marine who replied: “Don’t shoot, 
boys, I’se a Buick.”—Mark BELTAIRE, 
Detroit Free Press. 





